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I noticed while attending a meeting of Local No. 25, Truck Drivers 
of Boston, a few days ago that the membership understand the serious 
problem confronting the team owners of the country and by their action 
in deciding to work under the old wage scale for one year proved that 
they were capable of looking at both sides of the situation. Only the 
fool employers who do not understand the dangers confronting our coun- 
try insist on the “open shop” or “American Plan.” Those employers 
are very few. The average real American employer who is wide awake 
thoroughly understands that the American Federation of Labor is the 
bulwark and strength that stands for real American trade unionism as 
against anarchy and revolution. 





Every local union affiliated with the International has a right to run 
its own affairs. Visiting members of other local unions have no right to 
interfere. The salaried officers of the International are at all times em- 
powered, by virtue of their office, to instruct, assist and order local uniens 
to do certain things, when they deem it advisable and necessary. An 
election in a local union cannot be made unanimous while there is a man 
on the floor of the local union who desires to nominate another paid-up 
member for any office in the local. Where any candidate has opposition; 
that is, where there are two candidates running for the same position, 
the election should be by secret ballot. 





When men are out of work it is pretty nearly impossible to expect 
them to pay dues, still, they owe the union just the same as when they 
are working, and the union cannot lawfully make a rule eliminating the 
dues of any individual because he is out. of work. Some unions have a 
habit of giving free dues to their officers. This is illegal and unlawful. 
If a local union desires to pay its officers a certain amount of money, 
equal to the amount of their dues for one year, the local should give to 
each officer a check covering the amount of his dues, and he in turn 
should pay it into the local union for his dues.. The International de- 
mands that each member in good standing pay his’ dues.each month, and 
per capita tax must be paid to,the International on each member in good 
standing. ; 
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THE “OPEN SHOP” 


HEN William  H. 
Barr, President of 
the National Found- 
ers’ Association, de- 
scribes the progress 
of the open shop cam- 
paign as a “stimu- 
lant to the patriotism of every 
one,” he is dealing in snivelling hy- 
pocrisy at a time when honesty and 
frankness in all economic matters 
were never more necessary. 

The champions of the open shop 
are not actuated by any patriotic 
impulse whatever. They believe 
that the open shop is more profit- 
able to themselves than the closed 
shop and that to destroy the unions 
would put more money in their 
pockets. That is all there is to the 
controversy. The open shop advo- 
cates wear a mask of patriotism 
because they are afraid to meet the 
economie issue. 

A nation-wide 
been inaugurated against organ- 
ized labor. The plans were all laid 
during the presidential contest, and 
the Harding majority was _ inter- 
preted as evidence that public opin- 
ion has swung wholly to the side of 
reaction. Associations of manu- 
facturers and their professional 
walking delegates have been boast- 
ing that the Harding administra- 
tion would be an open shop admin- 
istration, and, curiously enough, 
union labor helped to furnish the 
votes that provided the Harding 
majority. 

As a matter 


campaign has 


of principle, there 
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is much to be said in favor of the 
open shop, but we should prefer to 
have it come from the non-union 
men themselves. The organized 
employer advocates of the open 
shop are not concerned at all with 
principle, however’ vociferously 
they profess to be. What they 
want is a labor market in which 
they can dictate wages, hours of 
employment and working condi- 
tions, regardless of the social con- 
sequence of such economic tyranny. 
They want to treat labor as part 
of the raw materials of their fac- 
tories, to be bought at their own 
price and used as they see fit. That 
is all there is to the organized cam- 
paign in behalf of the open shop, 
which increases in confidence as 
industrial conditions become more 
unsettled. 

The attitude of its advocates is 
well illustrated by further remarks 
of the President of the National 
Founders’ Association when he de- 
manded the “‘complete elimination” 
of the labor clauses from the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. As 
it happens, these clauses are not 
part of the covenant; they are part 
of the treaty of peace, and they 
represent the most enlightened 
thought of the world in regard to 
the international relations of labor. 
Nothing could better define the real 
aims of the open shop propaganda 
than its avowed antagonism to the 
labor section of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

An organized and well-defined 
open shop campaign can create a 
great deal of industrial trouble in 
the United States and add immeas- 
urably to the difficulties of recon- 
struction, but it will never succeed 
except by wrecking the industrial 
fabric of the country, because there 
is no real honesty and sincerity 
back of it. There is nothing back 
of it but greed and sordidness, and 
in the long run greed and sordid- 
ness cannot dictate the economic 
policies of the American people.— 
New York World. 


LIVING WAGE FIRST 


A decent living for wage earners 
and not interest for stockholders 
should be the first consideration of 
industry, says Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D. D., in his pamphlet, “Capital 
and Labor.” The writer is director 
of the social action department of 
the national Catholic welfare coun- 
cil. 

“The stockholders,” says Dr. 
Ryan, “have other means of liveli- 
hood than their interest-income— 
they have their capacity to work. 
If the workers are compelled to ac- 
cept less than living wages in order 
that the stockholders may obtain 
the normal rate of interest, the ele- 
mentary needs of the former, their 
need of food, clothing and shelter, 
will be accounted less important 
than the desires of the stockhold- 
ers to enjoy life’s luxuries and su- 
perfluities. Therefore, justice re- 
quires that the owner of capital 
should not receive interest until all 
the workers have obtained remu- 
neration equivalent to a decent 
livelihood.” 

In discussing surplus profits, Dr. 
Ryan says labor should be _ pre- 
ferred, “for it is impossible to 
prove that the capitalist, merely as 
a capitalist, even has a strict right 
to interest in excess of the prevail- 
ing rate. Probably the ideal plan, 
from the viewpoint of both equity 
and efficiency, would be to distrib- 
ute the whole surplus among all 
who perform labor of any sort in 
the operation of the concern, 
whether they are or are not at the 
same time stockholders.” 


FORD ADMITS GOUGING HAS 
REDUCED PRICES 


Detroit, Mich.—Henry Ford ad- 
mits profiteering by business men 
in his snnouncement that prices for 
his autos will be reduced to pre-war 
levels and that wages will not be 
reduced. 

While business men are claiming 
that “the high cost of labor is re- 
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sponsible for present prices,” the 
“jitney” manufacturer rejects this 
claim in the following statement: 

“There is a lull in general busi- 
ness; we are touched by the wait- 
ing period that always precedes a 
reaction; people in every walk of 
life are waiting for prices to be- 
come lower. They realize that it 
is an unwholesome, unnatural, un- 
righteous condition produced by 
the war. In every line of activity 
there is growing idleness because 
the demand is not there. 

“Raw materials are being stored; 
manufactured goods are being 
stored because the volume of con- 
sumption is growing less through 
the self-denial of the people, many 
of whom could not afford to pay 
the high prices; others who would 
not pay the high prices because 
they felt the injustice of the situa- 
tion. Manufacturing plants are be- 
ing shut down all over the country. 
Labor is being thrown out of em- 
ployment, yet the cost of living has 
seen very little reduction. 

“Our country is rich beyond 
measure in natural resources, rich 
in all material things that go to 
make a great nation, and yet its 
progress is being held virtually at 
a standstill because of the greed of 
the profiteers. 

“Now is the time to call a halt on 
war methods, war prices, war profi- 
teering and war greed. It may be 
necessary for everybody to stand a 
little sacrifice, but it will be most 
profitable after all, because the 
sooner we get the business of the 
country back to a pre-war condi- 
tion, and the lives of our people be- 
come more natural, progress, pros- 
perity and contentment will occupy 
the attention of the people.”—A. 
F. of L. News Letter. 








That people won’t learn from the 
experience of others is proved by 
the fact that every now and then 
some new prophet bobs up and sets 
a date for the end of the world. 
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UNION LABEL TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


October, 1920. 


Dear Sir and Brother:—The 
“Open Shoppers” as represented by 
the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, through a referendum vote 
taken by that organization, have 
served notice on the Trade Union 
Movement that they are opposed to 
and intend to destroy all forms of 
industrial democracy as represent- 
ed by the trade agreement. 


This challenge to the exercise of 
fundamental rights can not be ig- 
nored by the workers, and the best 
way to meet it is by a concerted 
and united movement where each 
union in affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor can use its 
purchasing power to help every 
other union. 


The organized workers of this 
country receive more than $5,000,- 
000,000 each year in wages, and 
despite the fact that this vast 
amount of money comes to us 
through organized effort, a large 
portion of it is spent for the com- 
modities made and sold by our 
avowed enemies, thus giving them 
financial aid to continue their hos- 
tility to us. 

All this must be changed and 
every Trades Unionist must learn 
that the most effective way to hit 
back at our enemies is through 
their pockets. This can be done 
very easily when we confine our 
purchases to Union Labeled Goods 
only from stores and shops where 
Shop Cards or Working Buttons 
are used. 

The Union Label, Shop Card and 
Working Button are the hall marks 
of industrial freedom and democ- 
racy. Given the support which is 
justly theirs, there is no more po- 
tent weapon that can be utilized to 
maintain and improve the social 
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and economic standards of the 
workers. 

Join the ranks of the live ones! 
Line up and be counted with all 
real Trades Unionists who refuse 
to spend money earned under union 
conditions for anything not made 
or sold under union conditions. 

Be true to yourself and your 
brother unionist by giving prefer- 
ence to the Union Label, Shop Card 
and Working Button of his craft, 
and at the same time deal an effec- 
tive blow at the pocket book of 
those who are seeking to destroy 
your working conditions and the 
union through which they were se- 
cured. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally, yours, 
John J. Manning, 
Sec-Treas. Union Label Trades 
Department. 





CLERGYMAN PREDICTS ECO. 
NOMIC CHANGE 


“The triple alliance of winter, 
industrial depression and unem- 
ployment may bring temporary 
success to the campaign for the 
‘open shop,’” said the Rev. Jones 
I. J. Corrigan, S. J., in his address 
to 1,100 masters, submasters and 
teachers of Greater Boston in the 
Boston College High School build- 
ing on James street recently, “but 
the counter-offensive of the radical 
forces will sweep away the last 
vestiges of industrial peace and 
bring about far-reaching economic 
changes that may not be entirely 
to the liking of our financial and 
industrial interests.” 

Said the Boston college profes- 
sor: “The third party movement 
has a vital significance for Ameri- 
can life that will become even more 
and more apparent after the elec- 
tion than it is today. Our present 
economic life is in process of flux. 
Reactionary forces are striving to 
restrain it within the old molds and 
forms, but it were as well to try to 
put back Niagara.” 


Referring to what he called the 
“campaign for the open shop,” 
Father Corrigan said: “Capital’s 
declaration of war upon labor un- 
der the pretext of a campaign for 
the open shop has come at a most 
unfortunate time and will have 
disastrous consequences’ unless 
checked at once. The general staff 
of capital, which ordered the offen- 
sive, could have aimed no more fa- 
tal blow at the industrial prosper- 
ity and peace of America. Con- 
servative employers may yet pre- 
vent the evil consequences by coun- 
termanding the move.” 


TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY 
WELL EXPRESSED BY 
BAKERS 


In their report to the convention 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, the 
executives of this organization pre- 
sent this fine statement on trade 
union philosophy: 

“The trade union movement can 
not set any hard and fast lines for 
itself. It has to reckon with the 
workers as they are and not as it 
would wish them to be. The growth 
and expansion of the trade union 
movement are apace with the 
growth and advancement of the 
wage workers themselves, and the 
co-operation of the wage workers 
in a given industry must come 
through a natural, orderly and well- 
defined course as a result of neces- 
sity and experience. 

“Any propaganda aiming at the 
destruction of a movement which 
has taken generations to build up 
is fallacious, injurious and reac- 
tionary. 

“We do not venture to say the 
A. F. of L. represents the finality 
in the evolution of unionism—no 
more so than anything else in the 
course of human progress ever rep- 
resents a finality—but we do main- 
tain that through the trade union 
movement, properly conducted, we 
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can secure the complete fulfillment 


of our desires and aspirations.” — 

News Letter. 

TRUTH IS BEST REPLY TO 
FANTASTIC PLANS 

The A. F. of L. convention has 
approved recommendations of the 
executive council that the truth 
about democracy, and not a denial 
of democracy, is the best reply to 
fantastic plans of extreme propa- 
gandists. 

“The written and spoken propa- 
ganda of unreason and extremists 
can be met and defeated by truth,” 
the council said. “But legitimate 
unrest, growing out of conditions 
of injustice can be met and over- 
come only by intelligent dealing 
with conditions. Those who drink 
from a poisoned well will be poi- 
soned until the well itself is cleaned. 

“The American nation has 
reached a grave crisis. It stands 
at the cross roads. Progress must 
come. Justice must be done. Bour- 
bonism must be dethroned. Crim- 
inal profiteering and exploitation 
must cease. These things are so be- 
cause the endurance of the people 
has been strained beyond their 
willingness to bear and because all 
of these things are possible of 
achievement. 

“The terrible pressure of injus- 
tice within democracy can be re- 
moved only by the functioning of 
democracy. And if the forces of 
greed so obstruct and distort the 
processes of democracy that they 
ean no longer work in normal, 
healthful manner to satisfy the 
needs of the people, it is the first 
duty of the nation to free those 
processes and remove those ob- 
structions. The unrest born of 
need can be met and allayed only 
through definite, constructive ac- 
tion. The program for this action 
has been offered by the labor move- 
ment, and is before the country.”— 
Granite Cutters. 


THE MOVEMENT THAT NEVER 
DIES 


After all, the labor movement is 
a wonderful thing. It is something 
to be proud of. It is something 
that lives all the time. It has soul 
and spirit, and because of that it 
can never die. 

It is a movement that is fired 
with the grandest social ideas of 
the race, demanding for millions of 
men, women and children the right 
to economic and political independ- 
ence, a lofty citizenship, and a 
higher civilization. 

It is a movement that is as broad 
as humanity itself, because it 
makes for a more virtuous and in- 
telligent manhood and womanhood. 
And what I like best about it is the 
fact that it takes the humblest 
worker from his toil and stands 
him before the world the equal of 
every man. 

Traitors and their henchmen 
have assailed it in the past. But it 
has stood firm in every assault 
made against it. And be sure that, 
though it be attacked over and over 
again, it will continue to stand 
erect and four-square against every 
enemy scheming to bring about its 
downfall. 

It is impossible to kill the labor 
movement, because it is a religion 
that is deep-rooted in every life of 
man on this planet. And even were 
it rent into pieces, and scattered 
broadcast, it would still continue to 
gather force and go on and on 
down the corridor of time, lighting 
the trail that the world’s masses 
may follow in its wake. 

True it is that the labor move- 
ment has had its setbacks. But 
every movement having for its pur- 
pose the advancement of the cause 
of humanity is halted now and 
again. And temporary defeats are 
not always without their compen- 
sations, since they enable us to bet- 
ter realize our shortcomings and 
set about correcting them. 
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This prompts me to say—para- 
doxical though it may seem—that 
labor never loses, but has ever the 
ultimate victory. For, after all, 
immediate victories or defeats 
count little in the order of things; 
and whether they do or not, this 
one fact stands out unchallenged: 
the labor movement goes on win- 
ning, winning—in sunshine and in 
rain, in storm and in calm—all 
along the line. 

That is why I and other workers 
in the labor cause are never dis- 
couraged. That is why, when we 
are temporarily worsted in the one 
contest, we lick our wounds, take 
stock of our position, remedy our 
shortcomings, and come up smiling 
for the next assault. 

For we know that however much 
our enemies may assail the labor 
movement, however much its trait- 
ors may try to stab it in the back, 
it will continue to function for the 
good of humanity, because it is a 
living movement, possessing both 
soul and spirit, and as such can 
never die.—Shoe Workers. 








MORAL COURAGE NEEDED 


One of the conspicuous qualities 
necessary to successful work in the 
sphere of labor organizations is 
that of moral courage. It is the 
distinguishing mark of real man- 
hood or womanhood. Without it 
no human being is really free; 
without it no individual commands 
respect. The disappointments in- 
cident to human effort, the heart 
aches and the losses are usually 
attributable to the lack of this ad- 
mirable trait on the part of those 
who fail in their undertakings. 
What is it that distinguishes the 
successful from the unsuccessful? 
Why is it that so many working 
people are content to plod on in 
their daily routine of poorly re- 
warded physical effort, while oth- 
ers, with no more real ability, pass 
on and excel in the struggle for 
existence, achieving and winning, 
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where the larger number seem con- 
tent to serve and to barely exist? 
The question may be answered 
briefly by calling attention to the 
fact, apparent in all close observ- 
ers, that relatively few possess the 
courage of their convictions and 
are willing to risk failure by put- 
ting their convictions to the test. 
“He either fears his fate too much 
or his deserts are small, who fears 
to put it to the test and win or lose 
it all,” was written by a poet who 
understood frail human nature. Or- 
ganized labor needs development of 
and exercise of moral courage. 
Then will it come into its own, and 
not before. 


“PUBLIC CONVENIENCE” 
OVERLOOKED 

Federal Judge Mayer has grant- 
ed the request of the receiver of the 
srooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
that operation of nine lines of that 
system be indefinitely suspended 
because they are losing money. 

The public service commissioner 
ordered the receiver to operate the 
lines for the public convenience. 
This order has been set aside by the 
court. 

Trade unionists call attention to 
the federal court’s oversight of 
“the public’s convenience,” a stock 
phrase when workers say they are 
losing money and possibly tie up 
the street car system that wage in- 
creases may be granted. In that 
case injunctions, police and strike 
breakers are forthcoming. 

In the present case the public is 
given less consideration than in 
strike times, for no attempt is 
made to operate the cars. The cor- 
poration makes a complete tie-up 
by suspending operations, because 
it says it is losing money. 

The local press treats the affair 
as “a business proposition,” and 
all hands from the court down, for- 
get their strike-time war cry.— 
Clerks’ Advocate. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE Executive Board of our International Umwn strongly appeals 

i to the membership of our organization to exercise the utmost care 
during this period of trial which is now confronting the Labor 
Movement. They insist that our local unions exercise the greatest care 
in the drafting and presenting of wage scales and that they try to settle 
with their employers without having any misunderstanding. Above all, 
remain at work, those of you who are working. Times are bad. Much 
worse than the average individual understands. The nation is now in 
the midst of a serious industrial crisis. It necessitates the utmost care 
to save the great industrial institutions of our country from absolute 
collapse. Never in the history of the country were we confronted with 
such a general industrial depression. In all of the large cities there are 
hundreds of our men out of employment. Other industries are com- 
pletely shut down. Old established plants that have been running for 
years without interruption have been forced to close their doors. Even 
the great financial automobile king, Henry Ford, for the first time in the 
history of his plant, has been forced to close down. The newspapers 
say that there are thousands of men out of employment in Detroit. In 
New York City there are perhaps half a million unemployed. Every- 
where and anywhere one goes they find everything closed down. No 
one can say when conditions will improve. Employers who are trying 
to run their business cannot get the banks to advance them money with 
which to meet their pay rolls. The banks, in turn, are charging enor- 
mous rates for the money that they sell or loan. After the November 
election the people all expected prosperity, but there is no prosperity 
in sight. Some are hoping that after March 4th something will happen, 
but I am of the opinion that conditions will not be much improved. We 
are entering a period of depression that is liable to last for a year or 
two. It may improve somewhat during the summer, but next winter 
conditions will be just as bad as they are today. There is one industry 
in which men might be employed—the building industry; but those who 
may put up large buildings or small buildings are fearful of investing 
the money they have, not knowing how things are going to turn out. 
Undoubtedly the question that presents itself to the average man is, 
where has all of our money gone? Why is it that money is so scarce? 
The answer is this: That the countries in Europe that owe us hundreds 
of millions of dollars borrowed from us during the war, money that we 
expected would be flowing back by this time, is not coming back. Some 
of those countries are unable to pay even the interest on their loan. 
Private banking concerns, like J. P. Morgan Company, have loaned 
hundreds of millions of dollars to Europe. Russia owes us large amounts 
borrowed from us before the revolution, and it is doubtful whether we 
will ever get one dollar of it back. Other countries, like Italy, owe us 
large sums of money and we cannot get it back. The American Bank- 
ers’ Association, in convention recently in Washington, realizing that 
there was danger of losing a great deal of the money that we loaned to 
Europe during the war, decided that the only way in which they could 
get their money back was to help in the reconstruction movement over 
there, or put the industries of Europe back on their feet again. They, 
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therefore, decided to form a pool of one hundred million dollars and 
loan this amount to the European countries. This is a matter of record, 
appearing in the daily papers. Now you can understand, one hundred 
million dollars of American money taken out of this country and sent 
to Europe, is taken away from American business, where it was needed, 
and given to Europe. If we add this one hundred million to the other 
hundreds of millions owing us at this time, you can realize that if we 
had all that money in this country we could keep on manufacturing and 
selling our products, thereby keeping the wheels of industry turning. 
But the cold-blooded bankers do not care. All they want is to make 
every dollar earn another dollar. In so far as patriotism is concerned, 
China or Japan is just as dear to them, if they can make a better deal 
for a loan there, than they could with some American industrial concern. 
We have upward of three million men and women out of employment 
in our country today, perhaps more, yet the flood of immigrants is daily 
increasing. There are thousands of immigrants coming, rushing here 
as fast as they can in order to get here before any restriction is placed 
on immigration. It is a crime to be bringing those people to this coun- 
try, because there is no room for them, no work for them, no place for 
them to live with their families except in undesirable tenements or 
shacks. We neglected our house building during the war and we are 
now short one million homes. Add to this the unemployment and the 
fact that there are myriads of immigrants coming from Europe who 
cannot find any work or a proper place in which to live and you will 
be able to realize that conditions wil be much worse in the near future; 
yet we have large employers’ associations represented in Washington 
endeavoring to destroy the present immigration bill that has been passed 
by Congress and is awaiting the action of the Senate. Those wealthy 
employers thus represented care nothing of what is going to become 
of the country so long as they can find ten men waiting for each job. 
But there is a limit to everything. This condition cannot continue too 
long without a clash of some kind coming. Let us hope, with all the 
strength within us, that conditions will improve; that the immigration 
bill will be passed by the Senate, and that we will at least keep the flood 
of innocent, but ignorant, people from coming to this country, thereby 
not making the situation worse than it is at the present time. Write 
your Senator and ask him to give this serious problem consideration 
and ask him to vote for the immigration bill. 


of such a nature that it compels even the most careless individual 

to sit up and think. It seems as though our laws, our civil insti- 
tutions, our society, yes, our civilization, as we understand it, are break- 
ing down completely. When four or five murders are committed in 
one week and twenty holdups of the most daring type, involving thou- 
sands of dollars, when such happen in one city, or in several cities, and 
no one is brought to account for them, no one is brought before the bars 
of justice, why, there is only one conclusion to be reached, and that is, 
that our government, our civilization, is breaking down. Today ro man 
in any city in our country is safe if he is suspected of having a small 
or large amount of money. Those guilty of holdups do not hesitate to 
commit murder and, instead of our national government directing its 
attention to this situation, it is trying to legislate out of existence the 
legitimate body of trade unionists. We may ask the question, what is 


A GREAT wave of crime is now sweeping over our country and is 
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the cause of all this crime? My judgment is that it is a condition result- 
ing from two causes—one the war and the other idleness, unemploy- 
ment. During the war we trained, to kill, almost three and a half mil- 
lion men. We sent nearly two million of those men to England and 
France. There were one million men in the trenches. Hundreds of 
thousands of them were, day after day, filled with the doctrine of killing; 
filled with the desire, or necessity, of killing other human beings. Men 
stood in trenches knee deep in mud with rifles in their hands, expecting 
to be killed at any moment and, if not killed themselves, expecting to 
kill others. If not shot down while going over the top when the order 
came, they were gassed, or poisoned, or exterminated by one of the sev- 
eral other life-destroying processes used in the war. 

They lived but for the moment. Human life to the average young 
American engaged in that conflict meant nothing more than the life of 
a passing fly in summer. Then the war ended and those men were 
brought back home and demobilzed. After two or three years’ driving 
into their minds the necessity of killing, almost brutalizing them, mak- 
ing them inhuman, they could not be changed in a day, or they could 
not be brought back to where they were before the war. We may have 
reclaimed 50 or 60 per cent. of them, but 30 or 40 per cent. of those 
men have returned with minds that are not normal, who are filled with 
the lust for blood, with a desire for killing and many of them are roam- 
ing around in our large cities, and today, when they cannot find employ- 
ment, they do not hesitate to go out and hold up the fellow they believe 
has some money. If they risked their lives going over the top they 
surely can take a chance of sticking a gun up against a man and demand- 
ing that he give them what he has; of going into a bank and stealing 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars from civilians who are unarmed and 
who were never trained to kill. Those men are not going to go hungry. 
There is a certain excitement even about highway robbery and those 
men engaged at it, for the time being, enjoy it. They never believe 
they are going to be caught, or killed, and they go on daring and still 
further daring day after day. This, in my judgment, is the cause of the 
great crime wave that we are passing through at the present time. Some 
of those men are to be pitied, because their nerves were shattered dur- 
ing the war. This same crime wave exists in every country in the 
world, but in some countries crime is deteeted and punished more read- 
ily than in our country. I read in the papers that there have been more 
murders in Berlin in one month within the last year than there was in 
that city in five years before the war. 

The question that now confronts us is, what is the solution? How 
are we going to change this condition? It is a pretty hard question to 
answer. All of us may have some cure—some suggestion. I think 
that as soon as we eliminate the enormous unemployment, the crime 
wave will recede. Idleness always creates poverty, and poverty begets 
crime. The man who sees his family, the ones he loves, suffering and 
in want, is more liable to commit crime than the man who is employed 
and able to provide for his children. Again, our authorities, or those 
who have the enforcement of the law, in many instances are not com- 
petent. They are appointed to office because of political influence. The 
plums are divided because of assistance rendered during the election. 
This is true of the highest office down to the smallest. Inefficiency. 
cheap grafting, everyone trying to make all they can while they are in 
the job. Nowadays qualifications for office are seldom considered. It 
is not the style. The question is, how many votes does he control, or 
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can he deliver? We must get back to the times when men were ap- 
pointed to office, promoted in office, because of the ability of the indi- 
viduals. A hundred men may be on strike in a large industrial center 
—honest men, God-fearing men, citizens who have never done wrong, 
yet the whole force of the law, with all of the fangs and claws of its 
police forces, yes, all the elements established to maintain law and or- 
der are immediately brought to bear upon the men who are out on strike 
trying to better their conditions. They are driven away, beaten up, 
slugged by the police officers, and the courts and superiors wink at the 
actions of their uniformed sluggers; and, while they are doing this, a 
few hundred yards away two or three gunmen are breaking into the 
banks, they shoot down the cashier and get away with the money in 
the institution. The poor striker, on the other hand, is taken into 
court and given perhaps ninety days in prison, while the murderers and 
burglars are not molested. This is a true picture of modern society 
in the large cities of our country. This can easily be changed by get- 
ting back to the old days when the big criminals were followed up, cap- 
tured and punished, and the honest men who were striving to make the 
world brighter and better for themselves and their families were pro- 
tected by the legal institutions of the nation. 


OU cannot maintain your power in a local union by strong-arm 

tactics. The government of our country cannot be run by guns 

and clubs. The Labor Movement of the country cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence by adverse decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
confidence of the masses of those who trust you cannot be held unless 
you are on the level, on the square with them. You cannot come to 
the top by double-crossing your friends. He who seeks position at the 
expense of destroying the character of others, never gets anywhere. 
The interpretation placed on the Clayton Act by the United States Su- 
preme Court will not set unions back one iota. It will have this ten- 
dency, that such a decision will weaken the confidence of the masses 
of toilers in the United States Supreme Court. As citizens, we are 
bound to respect such decisions, but we cannot be prevented from think- 
ing as we please. Three of the United States Supreme Court Judges 
dissented from the decision, but a majority carried, and the decision 
became legal, and it practically destroys the Clayton law. However, 
Labor is not going to sit down and weep or beg for mercy. Labor is 
going to keep on organizing and _ still organizing and making itself 
stronger. Labor will await its opportunity. Perhaps the time will 
come when Labor shall insist that the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who are now appointed, that they shall be elected. 
The Constitution of the United States has been amended in recent years. 
It can be amended again, and it may be made to read that the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court shall be elected by the people, and when this 
happens we may be able to get decisions interpreting the law, as the law 
was intended when enacted. In all of the years that Labor has been 
struggling for justice and right, have any of you ever known of a deci- 
sion, a clean-cut, out-and-out decision of the Supreme Court that was 
favorable to Labor? If you know of such a decision I wish you would 
write the Editor, because never within my memory has the Supreme 
Court, in a case between Capital and Labor, between wealth and the 
sweat and blood of the workers, ever rendered a decision except that 
which was favorable to Wealth and Capital. 
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CIVILIZATION 


Civilization has been shaken to 
its foundations; century-old gov- 
ernments have collapsed; ancient 
institutions are passing; nations 
have been born; a new world with 
new ideas and new forms of gov- 
ernment is in the making. Time 
alone will reconcile the losers to 
their loss and teach us how to use 
to full advantage the larger oppor- 
tunities and broader freedom born 
of the great change. We mourn the 
countless dead that sleep beneath 
the sod of the devastated lands of 
Europe, victims of the vile ambi- 
tions of rulers and the greed of 
financiers and traders; we are dis- 
couraged that so stupendous a 
tragedy should have been necessary 
to break the fetters that held the 
world in bondage. 

But for the material loss—the 
energy spent and the materials 
wasted in warfare, the ships and 
cargoes destroyed, roads and build- 
ings demolished, mines crippled, 
lands laid waste—we need not 
greatly grieve. Still less need we be 
anxious over the tremendous debts 
contracted by the warring nations. 
These do not make the world a jot 
the poorer. They are simply pen- 
and-ink transactions and records 
that give to the wealthy few the 
power to levy tribute on the earn- 
ings of the many for generations 
yet unborn—provided the workers 
continue to be content to be the 
burden-bearers of the ages. Hap- 
pily they are awakening to the in- 
justice and folly of this ancient 
usage and are determined to shift 
the burden to the shoulders of 
those who in the past have escaped 
responsibility. Adequate taxes on 
large incomes and excessive profits, 
inheritance taxes that will cause 


vast and unholy accumulations of 
wealth to revert to the people, a 
flat levy upon surplus capital that 
simply absorbs much of the earn- 
ings in industry, will speedliy liq- 
uidate these intangible burdens. 

The earth and the fullness there- 
of are still ours to possess; sun- 
shine, rain and the fertile soil re- 
main; seed time and harvest follow 
in succession; the strength of the 
good right arm and the skill of the 
hands of the workers have not de- 
parted. The things of value that 
have been destroyed will be re- 
placed, and out of the bitter ex- 
perience we shall learn how to pro- 
duce more abundantly and to dis- 
tribute more equitably, so that 
none shall lack anything needful to 
a richer and fuller life-—Brewery 
Workers. 





THE DESERTER 

History depicts no creature more 
contemptible than the deserter. As 
an example of craven cowardice he 
stands alone. 

All nations of the world declare 
that the man who deserts under 
fire is not fit to live and commune 
with his fellow-countrymen, and 
the firing squad at sunrise merci- 
fully ends an existence that is unfit 
to contaminate the earth. 

Labor unions do not use the 
firing squad to the end that the life 
of the deserter is demanded, but 
we do brand with the mark of 
shame and infamy those who be- 
tray our cause by desertion. 

The man or woman who deserts 
their regular organization, wheth- 
er in time of strike or to form a 
dual destructive organization, de- 
serves the contempt and enmity of 
every decent member of society. 

Deserters are welcomed by the 
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boss and used for the present only. 
He is neither loved nor is he a hero. 
The employer knows that he is a 
deserter from his own ranks and 
is therefore a creature void of de- 
pendence and wholly  untrust- 
worthy. 

The deserter not only helps to de- 
stroy his own army on the indus- 
trial field, but he destroys his own 
economic life as well. He willing- 
ly, because of his cowardly, inhu- 
man attitude, destroys the condi- 
tions under which he and his fel- 
low workers have a degree of inde- 
pendence. He would throw the en- 
tire trade into a position of abso- 
lute chaos and would leave all who 
toil at the mercy of the employer’s 
greed. 


BANKERS SHOULD NOT CON- 
TROL CREDIT 

Credit is the life blood of modern 
business. At present, under the 
control of private financiers it is 
administered, not primarily to 
serve the needs of production, but 
the desire of financial agencies to 
levy a toll upon community activity 
as high as “the traffic will bear.” 

Credit is inherently social. It 
should be accorded in proportion 
to confidence in production possi- 
bilities. Credit as now adminis- 
tered does not serve industry but 
burdens it. It increases unearned 
incomes at the expense of earned 
incomes. It is the center of the 
malevolent forces that corrupt the 
spirit and purpose of industry. 

We urge the organization and 
use of credit to serve production 
needs and not to increase the in- 
comes and holdings of financiers. 
Control over credit should be taken 
from financiers and should be vest- 
ed in a public agency, able to ad- 
minister this power as a_ public 
trust in the interests of all the peo- 
ple-—Declaration by conference of 
trade union executives, at Wash- 
ington, December 13, 1919. 
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HOW ABOUT “HIGH” WAGES? 


Eldridge R. Johnson, president 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, discusses present prices 
in a Philadelphia newspaper, and 
seems to have overlooked “high” 
wages as the cause for present con- 
ditions. 

While learned editors and wise 
statesmen are blaming workers, 
Mr. Johnson said: 

“The lumber people forced the 
price so high that contractors 
stopped building. When there was 
no longer a demand for the big out- 
put of lumber, prices began to fall. 

“The same applies to the auto- 
mobile industry, although these 
manufacturers did not raise their 
prices as high as some of the oth- 


ers. Today the prices are drop- 
ping. And the same thing may be 


said about the shoe factories and 
leather industry. The people are 
not buying because they expect the 
prices to go lower yet. When 
prices reach a normal basis, then 
the people will begin buying.” 
FACTS ABOUT PRODUCTION 
IN AMERICA 

A public speaker recently point- 
ed out that, while the United States 
has only six per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the world and only seven 
per cent. of land, it produces: 

Sixty per cent. of the world’s 
supply of copper. 

Forty per cent. of the 
supply of lead. 

Fifty per cent. of 
supply of zine. 

Sixty per cent. of the 
supply of aluminum. 

Sixty per cent. of the 
supply of oil. 

Seevnty-five per cent. of 
world’s supply of corn. 

Sixty per cent. of the 
supvply of cotton. 

Forty per cent. of the 
supply of silver. 

Forty-two per cent. of 
world’s supply of coal. 
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Forty per cent. of the world’s 
supply of iron and steel. 

Twenty per cent. of the world’s 
supply of gold. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the 
world’s supply of automobiles. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the 
world’s supply of wheat, and re- 
fines eighty per cent. of the copper, 
and operates forty per cent. of the 
world’s railroads. 

While paying its wage workers 
less than twenty per cent. of the 
value of the wealth they create. 
Exchange. 





LABOR’S PRINCIPLE 


We believe it pays to have a 
principle and stick to it. We of 
organized labor have one. We be- 
lieve in organization and co-opera- 
tion. We believe that an injury 
to one is an injury to all. Some- 
times we make mistakes in try- 
ing to correct that injury, but 
the individual or organization 
that never makes mistakes is 
a dead one. The people in 
the cemetery make no mistakes. 
We believe in organizing and col- 
lective bargaining between em- 
ployer and employe and establish- 
ing a wage scale of sufficient re- 
muneration so that the standards 
of living will advance rather than 
go back. We also believe it is our 
right and privilege to say who we 
will work with. If a man wants 
to remain a non-union man, we 
have the right to refuse to work 
with him. We believe in union 
conditions. We do not believe in 
the open shop. The open shop is 
open to only one kind of workman 
and that is the non-union man. In 
the open shop if a union man is 
foolish enough to seek work there 
and they have the opportunity, he 
is always discriminated against. 
We reiterate the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the majority of skilled 
workmen are in the union of their 
craft. — National Labor Journal 
(Pittsburgh). 
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JUDGE FAVORS CAUTION 


Circuit Court Judge Hunt of De- 
troit, Mich., does not favor using 
the injunction writ indiscriminate- 
ly and has refused to issue one of 
these orders on “suspicion.” 

Employing barbers asked for an 
injunction against the barbers’ 
union and the court said: 

“There must be an allegation of 
personal knowledge of the fact, or 
in the absence of that, certain 
other proof must be shown from 
which it. must be a compelling in- 
ference fhat such fact exists.” 

The court gives notice that if 
employers want him to usurp the 
functions of the law-making body 
and sentence workers to jail with- 
out a trial by jury, they must pre- 
sent something tangible. 

Ex-Federal Judge Taft has tak- 
en this position on numerous occa- 
sions. He insists that the indis- 
criminate use of the labor injunc- 
tion destroys its usefulness. 


HIGH SCHOOLS INCREASE 


In a pamphlet on high schools in 
this country, issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Education, it is stated 
that the total number of these 
schools that made reports in 1917 
and 1918 was 13,951. The mail- 
ing list of the bureau includes the 
names of 16,300 high schools. It 
is stated that the number of these 
schools has increased over 452 per 
cent. since 1890. This means that 
one high school has been estab- 
lished in this country each day in 
each calendar year since 1890—a 
high school a day for 28 years. 

In 1890 only 60.8 per cent. of the 
high schools were under public con- 
trol, but in 1918 the public con- 
trolled high schools were 87 per 
cent. of the whole. 

The average size of a city high 
school is 653 students, and a rural 
school, 59 students. 

In 1890 only 3.2 persons in each 
1,000 population were enroNed in 
public high schools. In 1918 the 
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corresponding number was 15.6, or 
almost five times as great a pro- 
portion. California leads in high 
schoo] education with 27 persons 
out of 1,000 in the population. Kan- 
sas is a close second, with South 
Carolina at the bottom of the list 
with 5.3 persons. 

The District of Columbia has the 
largest public school libraries, fol- 
lowed by California and New York. 
Maine has the smallest libraries, 
with Delaware just above it. 

HARMFUL IDEAS 

One of the ideas that curse our 
society and destroy our happiness 
is, that in order to be successful we 
have got to find some way to make 
our living without working with 
our hands; and the idea that goes 
along with is that we have got to 
get rich, or possess all the means 
of pleasure that we see anybody 
else possessing. Another idea that 
curses our society and destroys our 
happiness is, that a man cannot be 
a happy, educated, contented, use- 
ful citizen while making his living 
at any kind of useful employment: 
—Wallace M. Short. 


LABOR’S STANDARDS ARE 
NOT STATIONARY 

There is a widespread belief that 
wages should be fixed on a cost-of- 
living basis. This idea is pernicious 
and intolerable. It means putting 
progress in chains and liberty in 
fetters. It means fixing a standard 
of living and a standard of life and 
liberty which must remain fixed. 
America’s workers can not accept 
that proposition. 

They demand a _ progressively 
advancing standard of life. They 
have an abiding faith in a better 
future for all mankind. They dis- 
card and denounce a system of fix- 
ing wages solely on the basis of 
family budgets and bread bills. 
Workers are entitled not only to a 
living, but modern society must 
provide more than what is under- 
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stood by the term “a living.” It 
must concede to all workers a 
fairer reward for their contribu- 
tion to society, a contribution with- 
out which a progressing civilization 
is impossible-—Declaration by con- 
ference of trade union executives, 
at Washington, December 13, 
1919. 


WORK 

It is impossible to achieve by do- 
ing less than one’s best. 

It matters not whether one’s job 
be to stoke a furnace, pound a type- 
writer, handle tools, tend looms, dig 
coal, run an engine, answer corre- 
spondence, teach children, sweep 
the streets, preach, plow, sell goods 
or edit a publication, the work can 
be done in a way that ennobles 
character or in a way that degrades 
it. 

Not the nature of the work, but 
the nature of the spirit in which 
the work is done, counts. 

No man or woman who is doing 
superior work ever feels superior 
to that work. 

It is he who is doing work in a 
way that is not worth doing who 
feels that the work is not worth 
doing. 

Were Carlyle alive today he could 
not write a truer or more timely 
word than this: “Work is the 
grand cure of all the maladies and 
miseries that ever beset mankind— 
honest work which you intend get- 
ting done.”—Forbes Magazine. 

FORCE IS FUTILE 

Injunction judges are blind to 
human rights, and they offer no 
hope for a solution of industrial 
disputes, says the San Francisco 
Call and Post. 

“The courts, as a rule,” says the 
editor, “can see a right of property 
through a grindstone, whereas a 
human right is as inconspicuous as 
a fly speck on a stove pipe. 

“The legal approach to the labor 
problem yields not a ray of hope. 
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Already invoked by the most reac- 
tionary employers, it is always bit- 
terly resented by the working men. 
If the method is successful it makes 
radicals of those who suffer from 
it. 

“Employers will have to learn, 
sooner or later, that the only way 
to deal with labor is to bargain 
with it. If power is to continue to 
be the final umpire in industrial 
disputes, capital will have to give 
in when labor has the most power. 

“The only alternative is democ- 
racy, which few think of trying.” — 
Granite Cutters. 


THE USUA:. STORY 


Policemen who replaced striking 


policemen have established unen- ' 


viable records, according to the an- 
nual report of Police Commissioner 
Curtis. This official was most ac- 
tive in opposing the recent effort 
of policemen to improve conditions. 
He disbanded their fraternal or- 
ganization, and when they affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. he discharged 
many patrolmen. As a last resort 
the police struck. 

Now Police Commissioner Cur- 
tis acknowledges that eight times 
more property was reported stolen 
last year than in 1916. During the 
year 73 policemen were found 
guilty of various charges and dis- 
missed and 231 resigned. Of the 
latter number 51 quit while charges 
were pending against them. 


THE STRENGTH OF S!LENCE 

When trouble is brewing, keep 
still. When slander is getting on 
its legs, keep still. When your feel- 
ings are hurt, keep still till you re- 
cover from excitement, at any rate. 
Things look different through an 
unagitated eye. 

In commotion, once, I wrote a 
letter and sent it, and wished I had 
not. In my later years I had a 
commotion, and wrote a long let- 
ter; but life rubbed a little sense 
into me and I kept that letter in 


my pocket against the day when I 
could look it over without agitation 
and without tears. I was glad I 
did. Less and less it seemed nec- 
essary to send it. I was not sure 
it would do any hurt, but in my 
doubtfulness I leaned to reticence, 
but eventually it was destroyed. 
Time works wonders. Wait till 
you can speak calmly; then you will 
not need to speak, maybe. Silence 
is the most massive thing conceiv- 
able, sometimes. It is strength in 


CAPITALISTS ON STRIKE 

Organized capitalists, through 
their subsidized press, have made 
a strong effort to put labor in the 
light of being a slacker. They 
howled all last spring and summer 
that “labor was not producing.” 
They were horrified at the sight of 
a straw man of their own construc- 
tion and prophesied dire calamity 
for the nation, playing all the time 
to make labor the scapegoat. 

We now find that labor was pro- 
ducing, as it always does, more 
than was being consumed at the 
prices charged for its product. 

What happens now? Factories 
close their doors, and employers 
absolutely refuse to produce. No 
attention is paid to the thousands 
of idle men and women who are de- 
pendent on their day’s pay for the 
next day’s bread. The press is 
strangely silent on criticising the 
employer who “refuses to pro- 
duce.” Labor is told it must ex- 
pect a reduction in wages before 
we can hope to reach “normalcy.” 

It is to be hoped that we never 
reach normalcy, for that does not 
mean progress, but we are going to 
reach a point some day where labor 
will not be the foot-ball of capital- 
ists. We are going to reach a point 
where big business will not be al- 
lowed to make millions by selling 
goods produced under low wage 
eonditions at war-time prices and 
then close the factory door in the 
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face of labor rather than suffer the 
loss of a single penny when read- 
justment comes.—Cigar Makers’ 
Journal. 

LOOKING AND FINDING 

We usually find about what we 
are looking for in this world. If 
we have no confidence in our as- 
sistants and our business associ- 
ates, and show it, we are almost 
certain to find ample occasion for 
doubting them. On the other hand, 
if we are looking for evidence of 
ability, worth, reliability, trust- 
worthiness and initiative and are 
willing to give the word of well- 
merited praise, we will seldom have 
reason to be disappointed. The in- 
nate nobility which exists in the 
average individual will rise to meet 
the good opinion held by those 
whose approval is valued. Exactly 
the opposite is true, also. If a help- 
er gets the idea that his motives 
and capabilities are thought lightly 
or doubted, resentment springs up 
and that individual fails to do his 
best. It is a ease of sinking or 
rising to meet the opinion of those 
about us. Let’s help others up— 
not down. 


WARNING! 


Labor must be on guard against 
a grave danger, from which it can 


save itself if it will. The danger 
is the peril of being misled by false 
friends, by impractical leaders and 
unsound thinkers. These self-ap- 
pointed leaders seek to exert an in- 
fluence that is altogether unwar- 
ranted by their experience. Their 
inexperience makes them fool- 
hardy. They would lead labor into 
the morass of untried, impractical 
and unsafe experiments, where 
high barriers would be erected be- 
tween employers and employes, 
and society in general would suffer. 

Labor should be deaf to the soap- 
box ‘ orator and his dangerous 


theories. Labor should avoid as a 
pestilence the agitator who comes 
in the guise of the worker, but who 
would wreck the very house that 
labor is building wherein it may 
seek shelter from the elements of 
industrial strife. 

The employer who takes labor by 
the hand, rather than by the 
throat, will fare best in the long 
run. And in like manner will the 
worker fare best who deserves to 
be taken by the hand. The man 
who is your employer has his side 
of the question. His brains in many 
cases built the business that gives 
you and yours your daily bread. 
Consideration by the worker of his 
own interests and the interests of 
his employer should be his eco- 
nomic ideal. Pulling apart won’t 
get anywhere. Pulling together 
will win the race.—National Labor 
Journal (Pittsburgh). 


WHY SHOE PRICES ARE HIGH 


“The public has been led to be- 
lieve that the high cost of shoes is 
largely due to the increase in 
wages, while, as a matter of fact, 
no intelligent person, with the 
knowledge that the increase in 
wages did not exceed 45 cents per 
pair, would charge the shoe work- 
ers with being responsible for in- 
creasing the price of a $5 shoe to 
$10 and $12 and a $7 shoe to $15,” 
says the general executive board 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

“Our members should not forget 
that a reduction in wages in any 
one factory or in any locality will 
result in similar reductions in other 
factories in other localities, so that 
in the end, insofar as the labor cost 
affects competition between manu- 
facturers the situation will resume 
the same position as regards em- 
ployment, except that the shoe 
workers will be working for lower 
wages.” 








XUM 





Here’s hoping that a trade unionist, a man carrying a paid-up trade 
union card, the real kind of trade unionist—not the trimmer—will be 
appointed Secretary of Labor. If the Republicans desire to remain in 
office they had better not-antagonize the masses of the people too much. 
There is another time coming. The best policy for the Republican party 
to pursue is to make friends with the laboring masses of the ‘country. 





Any local union owing one month’s per capita tax is not in good 
standing, and is not entitled to any protection from the International 
Union. Should such a union get its membership in a strike or lockout 
they would not be entitled to any strike benefits. Ask your secretary- 
treasurer if your union has paid its tax for the present month. See to 
it that you are protected. You pay for this protection and you should 
have it. 





Building operations for the principal cities in October amounted to 
ninety-one million dollars compared with ninety-six million dollars the 
previous month and 157 million dollars a year ago. More than 100 of 
the principal cities of the country reported a decline as compared with 
last year. For the first ten months of the calendar year building oper- 
ations in the principal cities have totaled 1,269 million dollars compared 
with 1,060 million dollars for the same portion of last year and 405 mil- 
lion dollars for the corresponding months of 1918. The increase shown 
over a year ago is hardly sufficient to offset the increased cost of build- 
ing, so that total construction for this year to date must be somewhat 
below the corresponding portion of last year. 





Money in circulation on the first of December was 6,363 million dol- 
lars compared with 6,393 million dollars a month before and 5,930 million 
dollars a year ago, making the circulation per capita $59.41 compared 
with $59.48 a month ago and $55.65 a year ago. The stock of money in 
the United States on the first of the month was 8,282 million dollars 
compared with 8,255 million dollars a month ago and 7,783 million dol- 
lars a year ago. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ... .° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 14150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary . 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























